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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 



NOTE ON ARISTOTLE'S DE ANIMA 405a 3 

ciro/teVois Se tovtok k<h rrjv tj/vxrjv dwoSiS6a<riv. to tc yap kiv-ijtikov ttjv 
<pwnv tG>v Trp(!>T(i>v virtiArjcpacnv, ovk dAoyais. oOev e8o£e ritri irvp etrai. This 
passage has been the subject of much discussion. Busse renders it, 
adding with Essen koi to yvuxrTLKov: "Da sie als das Wesen der ersten 
Dinge, nicht ohne guten Grand, die Bewegungsfahigkeit und die Denk- 
kraft betrachteten." Hicks, following Bonitz, bids us "join tw vpuniav 
which is a partitive genitive with to KivrfrutAv and supply after wreiAr}<pacnv, 
ttjv *fivx*l v or r V v faXOV dvai." By to KivrjTiKov ttjv <pwriv tS>v irpuiTwv is 
meant, he says, e/ccivo tu>v irpwrwv o ia-n kivtjtikov rijv tpva-iv. He translates: 
"For they have assumed, not unnaturally, that the soul is that primary 
cause which in its own nature is capable of producing motion." 

These and other interpretations which I have seen seem to me to strain 
normal Greek idiom and to yield an unsatisfactory sense. I think the clue 
to the true meaning is given by the locus classicus on <£«o-is in Plato's Laws 
892 B. Materialists, Plato tells us, claim the good words "prior" and 
"nature" for matter, and treat soul and all its works as secondary develop- 
ments and products of art or artifice. This he refutes by showing that 
priority belongs to soul as the principle of motion. Soul, then, is not only 
prior or first, but it is far more truly "nature" than the material elements 
for which these thinkers usurp the name. For — <j>vcriv jioiXovrax \iyav ywccnv 

ttjv irepi Ta. TrpioTcf el 8c <f>avrj<rerai if'^XV Trp&TOv, ov irvp ovSi drjp, ipv)(r) 8'cv 
Trptaroi'S yey(.vr)p.€vr), cry(eZbv opOorara XcyoiT' av etvai 8ia<^epovTo)s <£uo-£i. 

Aristotle, as is his way, borrows a Platonic thought to rationalize the 
mental processes of the pre-Socratics. to KivryriKov in our context does 
not mean the abstract principle of motion, and there is no contradiction 
between this passage and Met. 984 6 1, where Aristotle denies that the pre- 
Socratics had attained any clear conception of his motor cause, to kw>)tik6v 
here is practically a paraphrastic description of soul. But it does not imply 
either that the pre-Socratics recognized Aristotle's motor cause or accepted 
Plato's doctrine of soul as the only self-moving entity. It merely expresses 
that obvious popular association of life or soul with motion to which the 
De anima frequently refers and which Spencer's psychology discusses as one 
of the earliest of primitive generalizations. The pre-Socratics, of course, 
thought of the soul as something that moves, and so identified it with that 
one of the material elements which was most closely associated with motion. 
Thus the soul from their point of view as explained by Aristotle becomes, 
in spite of Plato, both <£wris and <£«o-« tS>v Trpwratv and yet remains material. 
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I would construe then: "For a [the] movent thing [which the soul of 
which we are speaking manifestly appeared to be] they conceived to be [of] 
the nature of first things — not without plausible reason. Whence some 
thought it to be fire." I do not myself think this construction in the context 
strained. But any harshness that others may feel in it is, I believe, amply 
justified by the allusion to Plato's yeveaw rrjv irepi to. irpuna and his insist- 
ence that soul and not matter has a right to the predicate #ixro. The re 
need not trouble us. Two MSS omit it. If it is retained we may perhaps 
adopt Mr. Hicks's suggestion that it should be added to the passages where 
tc yap equals etenim. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Aristotle than the use of Platonic 
distinctions for the relative justification of earlier thinkers against Plato's 
criticism even when at bottom he agrees with Plato rather than with them. 
Compare, for example, the entire treatment of ijJovtj in the Nicomachean 
Ethics. 

Finally, Themistius' paraphrase seems to support the interpretation 
here proposed. Themistius says: ov fx.-qv aXka km. 00-01 to kivuv rijs '/^'X'? 5 
<rvfj.tj>vTov ovvajuv VTrtv6r)crav, eocoVaJS ko.1 ovtoi crvyyairj rais dp^ais avrrjv aaro- 
<j>acvovTar evAoyov yap kcu Aiav iriOavbv ttjv KivqriKwraTTjv alriav iv rais 
irpa>Tais ap^cus Ka.Ta.Ta.TTUv, o6a> cSo^c tktiv €k jrupos eivai /xaAiora r] ilru^rj. 

This seems to imply the assumption of my interpretation that to kivt]ti.k6v 
refers directly to soul as the subject of discourse. 

Paul Shorey 



EXECUTION OF A VESTAL AND RITUAL MARRIAGE 

When I was an undergraduate, the Sun-myth explanation of well-nigh 
all mythology and ritual had fairly run its course among the really learned, 
but its influences still held sway over our young enthusiasts who were just 
beginning to find in folk-lore something more charming than mere stories. 
When we finally learned to distrust the splendor of the Sun-myth as a uni- 
versal illuminant, we turned to Herr Mannhardt, and then to Mr. Frazer, 
and derived new courage from the Corn-spirit. This all-powerful deity 
appears now to rule supreme. But to a layman in such abstrusities there 
seems danger lest the passion for comparison, for the detection of analogies, 
for uniform ritual interpretation of all possible human action, may be carried 
over into the realm of improbability and even of absurdity. I would not 
for a moment be understood to blaspheme against the Corn-spirit. On the 
contrary, I bow myself before him. Nor would I speak otherwise than most 
respectfully and gratefully of the diligence and ingenuity that have collected 
and are collecting masses of apparently cognate material from the traditions 
of vanished or vanishing peoples. I would merely ask with diffidence 
whether the Corn-spirit is not occasionally worked overtime nowadays, 
somewhat as the much-enduring Sun was a generation or two ago. 



